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he is committing substantially the same b^4|gl[L
The source of the illusion in both cases is one ancT
the same.

It might seem to follow from this that a scientific
discussion of the subject would overlook the obvious
distinction between illusions of perception and those of
memory; that it would attend simply to differences in
the mode of origination of the illusion, whatever its
external form. Our next step, then, would appear to
be to determine these differences in the mode of pro-
duction.

That there are differences in the origin and source
of illusion is a fact which has been fully recognized by
those writers who have made a special study of sense-
illusions. By these the term illusion is commonly
employed in a narrow, technical sense, and opposed
to hallucination. An illusion, it is said, must always
have its starting-point in some actual impression,
whereas a hallucination has no such basis. Thus it is
an illusion when a man, under the action of terror,
takes a stump of a tree, whitened by the moon's rays,
for a ghost. It is a hallucination when an imaginative
person so vividly pictures to himself the form, of
some absent friend that, for the moment, he fancies
himself actually beholding him. Illusion is thus a
partial displacement of external fact by a fiction of tho
imagination, while hallucination is a total displacement.

This distinction, which has been adopted by tho
majority of recent alienists,1 is a valuable one, and

1 A history of the distinction is given by Briorro do Boismont, in
his work On Illusions (translated by E. T. Hulme, 1859). Ho says
that Arnold (1806) first defined hallucination, and distinguished it